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ARITHMETIC — GRADES 1-6 

—builds pupil confidence 
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Ste question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 

Sea s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully chosen 
to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
as to produce a Clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 

These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton’s. 





Visitors to the 

K.E.A. Convention, Louisville, April 

14-16 are cordially invited to see and examine 

for themselves, the outstanding features of the 1948 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia on display—or write for particulars to: 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 worth DEARBORN STREET » CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Is your name inthe.... 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


TEACHERS: 

You may still enroll. Even though the first regular edition of this Directory is 
already printed and in the hands of the superintendents, you may still get your 
name in the Directory. Due to the many requests from teachers we are now pre- 
paring supplementary pages which the superintendents can add to their Direc- 
tories. If you enroll now you should still have an equal chance for a better posi- 
tion for next year. Do not wait too long because superintendents will soon be 
hiring teachers for the next school year. 

You may enroll by filling out the blank below and mailing it to us with the 
enrollment fee of $3.00. No other charge is made to you for this service. This 
is not a teachers’ agency. 


SUPERINTENDENTS: 
If you have not already received your 1948 copy of the Kentucky Teachers’ Direc- 
tory, please notify us, and we shall send you a copy immediately. 














Name ms _____ Street 

City. eee State Age Sex________ Race___ Aa ee. 
Marital Status Colleges Attended and Dates— : once tse 
Major. = Minors Degrees- 








Certificates Held — : ae 
Total College Semester Hours 





____. Activities__ Enso ee, 








Church Membership or Preference 


Teaching Experience and Dates According to Subjects__ : one ote Bee 








se ___Total Years Experience_____- : ee. 
Present Position: School Subjects____- = an 


Position Desired: = ee or 


Present Salary (Circle Your Bracket): I. $499—down; II. $500-999; III. $1000-1499; IV. $1500- 
1999; V. $2000-2499; VI. $2500-2999; VII. $3000-3499; VIII. $3500-3999; IX. $4000 or over. 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Box 34 
Danville, Kentucky 
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IF and AND 


TEACHER'S SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 
Lorena Eaton 
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UNIVERSITY of CINCINNATI 


Summer School of 1948 
The Intersession 
7 June - 18 June 


First Summer Term Second Summer Term 
18 June - 24 July 26 July - 31 August 


The Education Institutes 


Health Education 21 June - 26 June 
Social Hygiene 28 June- 3 July 
Mental Hygiene 5 July-10 July 


The Summer School extends a cordial invitation to teachers who - - - 


(1) would like to work for the master’s or doctor’s degree or to complete work for 
a bachelor’s degree 

(2) are interested in the special fields of study emphasized in the Cincinnati 
summer program 

(3) wish to combine the cultural and recreational advantages of living in Cincin- 
nati with study under university auspices 


Individual Guidance - - - 


Assistance from friendly, skilled advisers in planning individual programs and in 
pursuing graduate study and research; full seminar programs. 


Expanded Program - - - 


Demonstration classes at primary and intermediate grade levels, and of slow learn- 
ing groups and of remedial reading; under skilled teachers and under programs of 
directed observation. 


Wide range of courses - - - 


The Cooperative System of Education — a new course, designed especially for 
educational counselors and advisers; graduate and undergraduate courses in major 
departments of Liberal Arts and Education; full university resources. 


Flexible Schedule - - - 


A flexible program permitting attendance, with credit, for as little as one week or 
as much as thirteen weeks. Intersession on “Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
with Dr. Norman Woelfel (Director of Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University.) 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges - - - 


Six weeks of Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
an orchestra selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — big league base- 
ball at Crosley Field — swimming, tennis, nature trails — special lecture series, 
travel films in color, music recitals, various social affairs — twenty minutes from 
the heart of the Cincinnati shopping district. 


Note: Dormitory space is available, but write early. Likewise pre-registration for courses is 
advisable. 


For complete catalogue, pre-registration card, or information on housing, address:— 


DEAN OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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How Big? 


How big is our profession? Is it big 
enough to walk alone? Is it big enough 
to lead? 

The dictionaries define “profession” 
as a vocation involving special training 
and mental rather than manual labor. 
We who are engaged in educational work 
like to think of ourselves as belonging to 
a profession. Assuming that technical 
definitions are brushed aside and that we 
actually do belong to a profession, let us 
attempt to take its measure. In order to 
facilitate analysis we may view some of 
the things it does in order to give expres- 
sion to its ideals, to promote its interests, 
and to define the area of its activities. 
It seems that in order to attain these goals 
and to clarify its objectives it resorted to 
innumerable devices, chief among which 
is organization. Of these there is infinite 
variety running the entire gamut from 
fields of the most inconsequential social 
or cultural concern to national and world- 
inclusive interests, 

One unit of organization which lends 
itself more readily to analysis is the state 
association of teachers which is found in 
every state and which is perhaps the most 
accurate expression of professional atti- 
tudes. In the vast majority of cases these 
represent a dignified highmindedness 
which reflects great credit on its mem- 
bers and earns for them increased public 
esteem. It is at this point that a genuine 
profession emerges. There are yet some 
handicaps to the development of a high 
professional concept. It is doubtless rea- 
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sonable to suspect that in so large a group 
there would be a few who selfishly in- 
dulge themselves in the great American 


pastime of politics. Petty rivalries and 
jealousies sometimes divide our ranks 
and consequently weaken our forces as 
well as detract from our public support. 
There are always some who are jealous 
of their leaders and who resort to unpro- 
fessional and unwarranted criticism. It 
is in these incidents that we neither look 
nor act like a profession. 

The question often arises as_ to 
whether or not we are trained like a pro- 
fession. The fact that so many of our 
members serve with a minimum of quali- 
fications and many with a maximum of 
training, would seem to indicate that there 
is not too much regularity and perhaps 
not enough standardization in the prep- 
aration of members of our profession. 
Aside from the present status of the busi- 
ness of teaching, in the normal course 
of events many of us are allowed to teach 
with minimum qualifications which are 
far below the maximum. In this respect 
we do not look much like a profession. 
We shall probably come to the time when 
the profession of teaching will be ele- 
vated to the point where every prospec- 
tive teacher must show evidence of a max- 
imum of formal professional training. 
Most of us would hesitate a long time be- 
fore we would employ the services of a 
surgeon who had had only one year of 
technical training. 

This brings up the question as to 
whether or not we grow like a profession. 
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The answer is that we do not. There are 
too many opportunities for our members 
to accept the status quo and be content 
to go along through their professional 
careers without giving much thought to 
the matter of growth, and by growth we 
do not mean moving up some imaginary 
ladder to a so-called higher position. We 
mean the sort of development that ex- 
presses itself in the greater ability of an 
individual to do a much better job with 
the same task this year that he had the 
previous year. The matter of so-called 
promotion is an entirely different thing. 
Persons who are promoted fall very sim- 
ply and very logically into two cate- 
gories. Some of them grow and others 
merely swell. 


Do we serve like a profession? In 
many respects we do. There is perhaps 
as high a percentage of devoted persons 
in our teaching groups as may be found 
in any professional group. Through all 
the troublous years of more than a cen- 
tury of public education, and with the 
mean and inconsequential compensation 
that has been given to our teachers, we 
have nevertheless for the most part across 
the years been able to find teachers with 
a fair degree of competency. Many of 
them could have earned more, could 
have been more pleasantly employed, 
could have made better provisions for the 
future, but they chose their life work be- 
cause of their devotion to education as 
a part of the foundation of a democracy. 

For more than a half century we have 
been making a tremendous effort to be- 
come organized like a profession. Our 
leadership has been cognizant of the fact 
that the welfare of teachers and those 
whom they serve can be advanced more 
substantially and more rapidly by organ- 
ized effort. Organization has been handi- 
capped by some of the petty foibles which 
have been mentioned above and by indi- 
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viduals and groups who have abandoned 
the genuine objectives of a great organ- 
ization for the unworthy purpose of self- 
aggrandizement. These latter will no 
doubt for many years hinder the devel- 
opment and consequent strength of their 
profession. 


In a concluding word, let us examine 
the evidences offered by the social order. 
A profession is usually known and rated 
by the esteem with which it is held in the 
public mind. The public expresses it- 
self by the manner in which it compen- 
sates and by the attitude which it strikes 
toward any given group of society. Are 
we paid like a profession? The answer 
is “no.” Brought down to its final es- 
sence, we are the “hired men” of so- 
ciety. We have little to say about what 
we shall receive for our services. We 
stand before the bar of public opinion 
charged with being the least worthy of 
public servants because the public gives 
us the least rewards for our efforts. The 
public is not altogether to blame for this 
tragic situation. It is partly due to the 
weaknesses in the profession, some of 
which have been enumerated above. The 
hope for the future lies in the unification 
of the individuals who serve in the pro- 
fession and their strict adherence to the 
interest and welfare of their associates. 
The abandonment of the dignity and high 
ideals of the profession and the ac- 
ceptance of alliances with other interests 
and other organizations is certainly an- 
other way of selling our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 





Students and teachers interested in ar- 
ranging for correspondence with students 
abroad may address communications to 
Student Forum on International Rela- 
tions, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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IF and AND 


If you are sure 
That all you do 

Is done all right 
You then may have 
The privilege 

To criticise 

What others do. 

But if you find 
There are some flaws 
In your own work 
There is some doubt 
That you are fair 

In unkind words 
About the work 

That others do. 

And you should know 
Your own judgment 
May be at fault 
When your own task 
Is passed upon. 

So you must take 
As well as give 

The right intent 

Of words well-meant 
In life’s contest 

For high esteem. 








WFR. 
















WASHINGTON STATE 


stands near the top in the treatment of 
its teachers. 
Good Opportunities 
Excellent Salaries 
Good Tenure 
Splendid Retirement 
Liberal Certification 


Adequate Equipment 
Ideal Climate 


For further information write to 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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for truly effective teaching... 


. USE SLIDEFILMS 





PRODUCED BY EBFitms! 


They’re easy-to-use . . . economical... 
educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Slidefilms (Filmstrips)? Then you know the 
genuine thrill of seeing youngsters learn quickly and 
thoroughly from these precisely prepared teaching 
tools. And you know what to expect from these three 
new EBF Slidefilm Series. 

Each one is richly packed with authentic 
facts . . . all interestingly and memorably presented. 
Each is based on advanced educational principles. Each 
will help you do your important job better . . . even in 
today’s crowded classes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are the 
product of 18 years’ experience in making famous 
EBFilms for the classroom. The same study, research 
and technical skill have perfected them. You can easily 
arrange to examine EBF Slidefilms on our free 10-day 
approval plan . . . and see for yourself how helpful and 
effective they can be. Write today for full information. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Charming and instructive presenta- 
tions of familiar animals . . . uni- 
versally popular as EBFilms...now 
available in this EBF Slidefilm Series. 
8 self-contained teaching units: The 
Horse; Gray Squirrel; Three Little & 
Kittens; Shep—The Farm Dog; Black : ‘ 
Bear Twins; Elephants: Goats; Common Animals of the Woods. 





THE HUMAN BODY 

This unique series utilizes the excep- 
tional advantages of the slidefilm 
technique to teach all these impor- 
tant subjects: The Heart and Circu- 
lation; Digestion of Foods; Foods and 
Nutrition; The Eyes and Their Care; 
The Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body 
Defenses against Disease; Reproduction among Mammals. 





USING NUMBERS 
A completely new approach to the 
teaching of arithmetic that makes 
learning fun. Series includes: Count- 
ing to 5; —- to 10; Reading 
Numbers to 10; Writing Numbers to 
10: Counting by 10's to 30; Counting a. 
by 10's to 50: a by 10's to 80;-- ' 
Comins by 10’s to 100: Counting from 10 to 15; Counting 
from 15 to 20: Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 
100; Reading Numbers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; 
Working with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. 


EBF SLIDEFILMS COME IN CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 
Be Each EBF Slidefilm is packed in a 

: book-type container . . . legibly 
labeled for filing on 
any bookshelf. Resume 
of the content of each 
slidefilm appears on in- 
side cover, 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
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N ALERT, wide-awake teacher is in- 
terested in Life in its many phases. 
This interest sometimes finds expression 
in travel, and again in hobbies and avo- 
cations. 


During and since World War II teach- 
ers have proved their capability in busi- 
ness enterprise. A leading educator of 
Kentucky remarked recently, “Business 
men glance slant-eyed at a teacher in 
business. For some reason they distrust 
the teacher’s ability outside the class- 








room.” But two polls such as Gallup 
conducts might afford some surprising 
results. 

The first poll should be concerned with 
the number of men and women in busi- 
ness as we know the term today who re- 
ceived their start by teaching school. The 
second should attempt to determine the 
percentage of teachers who are engaging 
in paying hobbies or avocations and do- 
ing a good job in both fields. 

Within the last few years teachers 
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Teachers Succeed in Business 


LourENA Eaton 
Publicity Chairman, Theta Chapter 

Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
Louisville, Ky. 
Illustrations by 

Mary WALKER BARNARD 

Alpha Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma Society 

Louisville, Ky. 


have exploded the bygone theory that they 
were uniquely the only professional peo- 
ple who could not keep a finger in several 
pies successfully. A few years ago a 
teacher was rigidly discouraged by ad- 
ministrators from engaging in a second 
job. If economic conditions forced such 
a situation the second job perforce was 
a deep, dark secret. But no longer is 
this true. Business men manage their 


individual businesses, are directors for | 


banks and other institutions, and are on 
boards of charitable organizations. 
Teachers are beginning to pattern this 
example. 

As one teacher commented, “It is no 
task to work at two jobs when one learns 
to budget and guard one’s time carefully. 
You just strip the frills from living. A 
change of work now gives me the relaxa- 
tion I once received from an afternoon 
coca-cola with friends. Fatigue often is 
a state of mind.” 

During the last war teachers worked 
in factories, employed their scientific 
knowledge to advantage, and voluntarily 
offered and gave many hours to war 
service. This same energy, knowledge 
and time when harnessed to a paying 
job is producing satisfying results. 

Many avocations start as a hobby to 
occupy spare-time. A teacher out in the 
state did very beautiful weaving. This 
she enjoyed. At first it was only a 
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APRIL 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D. C., 
April 6 ¢ Festival of the States, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., April 12-17 * Azalea 
Gardens in Bloom, Norfolk, Virginia, 
Charleston, S. C., April 15 * Ramona 
Pageant Opens, Hemet and San Jacinto, 
Cal., April 17 * Season Opens, Shenan- 
doah Nat'l. Park, Va., April 18 * San 
Jacinto Day Festivals, Texas cities, April 
21+*89’ers Day Rodeo, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., April 22 * Trout Season Opens, 
Mich., April 24 * Apple Blossom Fest’l., 
Winchester, Va., April 29-30 * Apple 
Blossom Festival, Wenatchee, Wash., 
April 29-30 
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Good times ahead . 












MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville, May 1 
* Cotton Carnival, Memphis, May 9- 
16 * Tulip Time, Holland, Mich., and 
Pella, Io., May 14 ¢ Bach Music Fest’l., 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 15 * Season Begins 
at Grand Teton, Wyo., Mesa Verde, 
Colo.; Grand Canyon (North Rim), 
Ariz. National Parks, May 15 * Season 
Begins at Lassen Volcanic National Pk., 
Cal., May 16 * Mid-America Exposition, 
Cleveland, O., May 20 « Jumping Frog 
Jubilee, Angels Camp, Cal., May 21-23 
¢ Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, 
Colo. and Kings Canyon, Cal. National 
Parks, May 25 * Indianapolis Speedway 
Auto Races, May 31 


To all the 
bi 
of Spring / 


ig everils 


. the biggest, brightest calendar of events 
any Spring has held in store. And there’s just one way to reach 
nearly all these events and places. 
That way is Greyhound ... symbol of relaxed comfort, con- 
venience, and amazing economy wherever transportation is used. 
The door of any Greyhound bus is “Main Entrance” 
all the places Americans want to go. 


to almost 


JUNE 
Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon, June 
9-13 * Rhododendrons 'Bloom, Carolina 
Mts., June 10 ¢ Flag Day Celebration, 
Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, June 
12 * Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier 
and Crater Lake National Parks., June 
15 ¢ Bunker Hill Celebration and 
Parade, Charlestown, Mass., June 17 ¢ 
Season Begins, Isle Royale National 
Park, Mich., June 18 * Indian Cere- 
monial Dances, LaJunta, Colo., late 
June ¢ Season Begins, Yellowstone 
National Park, June 20 * Redwood 
Empire Cent’l., Eureka, Cal., June 23-27 


Transportation for All the ation 
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hobby, a means of making gifts for 
friends and relatives. People admiring 
her handicraft asked that she weave a 
rug, a scarf for them for pay. Her hob- 
by grew into a business which today is 
rather well-known. But she still prefers 
to teach and finds that her skill in weav- 
ing is quite a help in her Second-Grade 
classroom. During the summer, in addi- 
tion, she holds private classes in weaving 
instruction, and says, “I meet so many in- 
teresting people this way whom I could 
never meet otherwise.” 

Often, additional work has been forced 
upon the teacher because of economic 
need, but the teacher has discovered that 
the contacts can be made stimulating and 
exciting, that such experiences can and 
do broaden his or her horizon. The 
shell of the teacher’s protected, cozy little 
world has been cracked; he now is appre- 
ciative of the struggle involved in busi- 
ness. His appetite has been whetted for 
new experiences and his understanding 
of human nature, particularly adult, has 
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been intensified. He feels that at last 
he is sharing as well as serving and that 
he can assume his rightful place on an 
equal status with other citizens of his 
community. 

One teacher who serves daily after her 
day’s teaching as an hotel desk and res- 
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ervation clerk opined, “This has proven 
an entertaining and fascinating job. My 
contacts here are with people who have 
such entirely different interests from my 
profession that it is broadening and rest- 
ful to deal with adults after a day spent 
in teaching adolescents. It widens my 
perspective. 

A shop instructor who owns and oper-- 
ates an electrical appliance and radio 
business put it thus, “One advantage 
gained through my contacts made in my 
business is it often affords me the oppor- 
tunity to obtain jobs for my students who 
are graduating. Also, I keep abreast of 
new developments and new techniques 
which greatly aids my teaching.” 

Several teachers own and _ operate 
modern dairy farms. One of these is a 
science teacher in a junior high school. 
The knowledge acquired from his farm- 
ing has helped him “‘to bring his subject 
life in the classroom.” These are not 
five or ten-acre plots but 200 and 300- 
acre farms with up-to-date equipment and 
modern in methods of operation. Nor 
is such activity limited to men. One lady 
teacher in a Kentucky county raises gar- 
den produce and poultry for city mar- 
kets. 

The ease of economic strain is re- 
flected in the teaching. A harassed mind 
never can function to the highest degree. 
And teachers are evidencing the fact that 
they do know how to make money in 
other fields. A superintendent of a city 
school system operates an antique shop 
as a side line. Several teachers act as 
ghost writers for business men and wo- 
men: some make furniture in the base- 
ments of their homes: others have repair 
shops, sell insurance and real estate or 
operate their own restaurants. 

One lady has found a pleasant and 
profitable way of spending her summer 
vacations. She owns a rooming-house at 
a famous lake resort. While enjoying 
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her summer months she is able to more 
than finance her time when no checks for 
teaching are forthcoming. 

Not all work is so distinct from the 
teaching profession as are poultry farms 
and restaurants. Many music instruc- 
tors serve as church organists, choir di- 
rectors and members of civic symphony 
orchestras. Printing teachers own part in- 
terest in commercial printing firms, and 
many teachers of the secondary level are 
on the staffs of nearby colleges. Coach- 
ing too is a remunerative part time 
measure. 

Naturally, these professions, occupa- 
tions and business ventures occasionally 
deplete the teaching ranks, but as one 
supervisor in a city system in Kentucky 
advised, “Grow in your profession by 
having as many and varied interests as 
possible. Don’t leave the profession; in- 
stead, enrich it by bringing your experi- 
ences to it.” 


One Town’s School 

A Minnesota schoolman told readers 
of the August Rotarian how a mining 
town school drew people of diverse na- 
tional backgrounds into a real commun- 
ity to which each made unique contribu- 
tions. 

The story is destined to go around the 
world, for the Department of State has 
requested permission of the editor, Le- 
land D. Case, to release it so that it may 
be brought to the attention of readers in 
Germany, Austria, Trieste, Japan and 
Korea, and possibly to continental Eur- 
ope, Latin America, the Middle and Far 
Fast, and Africa. 

The author of “Home on the Range” is 
Walter E. Englund, executive secretary 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 
He was superintendent of schools for 
many years on the Mesaba Iron Range in 
northern Minnesota. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


— ——— i 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of 
quality for complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. 
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Conservation 
education 


The subject is so vast that 
the following guides 

to projects and source 
material may be welcome 


Successful projects to 
step up real interest for conservation study among 
elementary and high school students can be: 
‘¢Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race; Let’s Make 
an Aquarium; Let’s Build a Garden; Let’s Build 
a Schoolroom Greenhouse; Let’s Make a Rock 
Collection; Let's Make a Nature Trail; Let's 
Keep a Daily Weather Chart; Let’s Build a 
Terrarium; Let’s Have a ‘What is it?” Club.” 


Source material in conservation education can be 
had from federal and state, as well as private 
groups. A partial list follows: 


Federal Agencies: U. S. Office of Education; 
National Park Service; U.S. Forest Service; Soils 
Conservation Service, all in Washington, D. C. 


State Agencies: Departments of Education, esp. 
Wis., W. Va., Tenn., Fla., Ga., Calif:, Penn., 
Okla., Mich., Ohio, Ind., Iowa, and Mo.; Depts. 
of Conservation; Depts. and Colleges of Agric. 


Private Groups: Am. Forestry Assoc., 77th St., 
Wash., D. C.; Natl. Audubon Soc., 5th Ave., 
N. Y.; Am. Ornithologists’ Union, Pres. Hoyes 
Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., Ottawa, Cay.; Izaak Wal- 
ton League of Am., 77 N. State, Chicago, Ill., 
Natl. Wildlife Fed., 20 Spruce, Boston, Mass.; 
Friends of the Land, Columbus, Ohio. 


This information comes from the Ohio Div. of Conser- 
vation and Natural Resources, State Dept. of Education. 
if further interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Exec. Sec., 
Friends of the Land, 1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helptul to them. 








TEACHER’S GOT A PROBLEM in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. It’s the 
enormously difficult one of making ends 
meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate all too 
well how hard it is to make ends meet when 
income is out of balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and pay- 
roll taxes, and the prices of materials and 
fuel, have gone up more than 75%. Freight 
rates have had to be increased — but even 
so, the increase in rates is only about half 
as much as the rise in the costs which rail- 


roads must pay to produce transportation 
service. 

Every person in the nation has a real in- 
terest in keeping the railroads physically 
and financially strong and sound. For rail- 
roads not only move the vast bulk of the 
nation’s traffic in peace and in war — they 
vitally affect the welfare of communities 
all over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone—to take just 
one example—are enough to-pay all the costs 
of keeping a million children in school every 
year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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National Council: of Teachers 
of Mathematics to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its twenty-sixth 
Annual Meeting at the Claypool Hotel 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, April 2 and 3, 
1948. 

Among the frontier thinkers in mathe- 
matics education who will appear in the 
program are A. J. Kempner, University 
of Colorado; C. V. Newsome, Editor— 
American Mathematical Monthly; Phil- 
lip S. Jones, University of Michigan; 
F. W. Kokomoor, University of Florida; 
Guy T. Buswell, University of Chicago; 
Raleigh Schorling, University of Mich- 
igan; W. W. Rankin, Duke University; 
F. Lynwood Wren, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; John R. Clark, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Lois 
Knowles, University of Missouri; Philip 
Peak, Indiana University; Daniel W. 
Snader, University of Illinois; William 
Betz, Math Specialist, Rochester Public 
Schools; Joseph A. Nyberg, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago; Henry W. Syer, 
Boston University; Irene Sauble, Public 
Schools, Detroit; Mary Potter, Math 
Specialist, Racine, Wisconsin; Virgil 
Mallory, N.I.S.T.C., Montclair, N. J.; 
Rachel P. Kentston, Stockton H. S., 
Stockton, Calif. 

More than fifty topics are listed on the 
program. The topics range from “Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic in an Activity Pro- 
gram” to “Coordinating High School and 
College Mathematics.” Although there 
are topics concerning the philosophy of 
teaching mathematics have not been 
omitted the emphasis seems to be on 
methods and special techniques in mathe- 
matics teaching. There will be a con- 
tinuous showing of the latest visual aids 
in teaching mathematics. 

Reservations may be made by writing 
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directly to the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





In Memory 


Once again the strange hand of 
death has taken one of the mem- 
bers from our official family. 
Thomas V. Fortenbery, an hon- 
ored member of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, has been called 
to his reward. 

Early in youth he dedicated 
his life to the cause of education 
with unswerving loyalty. He de- 
voted that life to the business of 
advancing the interest of youth 
and the development of culture 
for his state. His success was 


marked by the expanding oppor- 
tunities for his service. 


On the day of his passing he 


was making preparations for the 
extension of his talent for a wider 
field of service. The State De- 
partment of Education had 
chosen him to carry on one of its 
most important functions, 

His jovial disposition won for 
him warm friends and ardent 
admirers. His keen mind earned 
him the respect and admiration 
of his colleagues. His many other 
high qualifications challenged 
the confidence of his profession. 

Stricken down in his youth, he 
will be remembered for his en- 
gaging and dynamic personality. 
Education in Kentucky has lost a 
great friend; the immortal hosts 
that have preceded him have 
gained a great comrade. 
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Look at Your Magazines! 


NOTE: Through previous articles in the Journal 
this year, certain aspects of school library condi- 
tions in Kentucky have been presented to you. In 
making visits to school libraries throughout the 
State, one of the more frequent problems on which 
librarians seek counsel is the selection, care, hous- 
ing, and ways to increase the use of magazines. 
Miss Laura Katherine Martin, Associate Professor of 
Library Science at the University of Kentucky, a rec- 
ognized authority on magazines, has agreed to dis- 
cuss these and other pertinent points. A much 
more detailed account appraising individual period- 
icals and making recommendations for purchase 
can be found in Miss Martin’s very helpful book, 
Magazines for School Libraries. 
Louise Galloway, School Library Consultant 
State Department of Education 
«« PJ ERIopIcaLs are the best indications 
of a country’s cultural progress . . . 
a periodical is just like a human being, 
whose life activities cover a limited span 
of time, both influencing and being in- 
fluenced by the age in which he lives, con- 
tributing so much or so little to his times 
according to his personality and his 
talent.” 

In these words of Lin Yutang, the 
school librarian may find some explana- 
tion of her difficulties in building a satis- 
factory magazine collection. They tell 
us why, if schools are to deal increas- 
ingly with the problems of the day, there 
must be generous provision for maga- 
zines. Criteria for evaluating magazines 
must be a part of the curriculum, cutting 
across departmental lines as consumer 
education has done. It is natural that the 
impetus for magazine evaluation by stu- 
dents should come out of the study of 
style and content in English courses, but 
its continuance in social studies courses 
through identification and analysis of 
fact and opinion, and in homemaking 
and business education as part of the 
study of mass marketing of goods and 
services is a logical sequence. 

Aids in the selection of magazines are, 
fortunately, becoming more numerous. 


The March 1948 issue of Top O’ the 
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LaurA KATHERINE MarTIN 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


& 
News, published by the American Li- 


brary Association’s Division of Work 
with Children and Young People, is de- 
voted to magazines for young people of 
all ages. The new edition of the Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, ready 
in 1949, is to contain a list of recom- 
mended magazines, prepared by the 
Magazine Evaluation Committee of the 
American Association of School Librari- 
ans. 

Intelligent magazine selection rests 
upon recognition of two distinctive func- 
tions of the periodical collection. The 
first, but not the only one is reference. 
Every school library needs the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature. In schools 
with an enrollment of less than a thou- 
sand, the Abridged Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature is first choice, since 
references are more easily traced from a 
short list than a long one. Indexes to 
individual magazines are not satisfactory 
substitutes, since they commonly appear 
only once a year, and vary widely in ac- 
curacy. 

Lessons in the use of the library 
should also include some mention of 
magazines whose primary value is un- 
connected with curriculum needs. As a 
committee of Richmond, Virginia librari- 
ans put it in the Clearinghouse of 1947, 
“Educators may frown upon the presence 
of a movie magazine in the school library, 
but the student who finds one there may 
discover for the first time that libraries 
serve other than cultural and reference 
needs.” This is an important part of his 
education, if he is in later life to consult 
the public library when he wants verifi- 
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cation of an amusing incident, or prac- 
tical information on welding, salesman- 
ship, or the planning of a new home. 


Selection and purchase of magazines 
constitute only a portion of the librarian’s 
magazine problem. Attractive displays 
of current issues, and satisfactory shelv- 
ing of old ones sometimes take more 
thought than acquisition. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that a regular section with 
sloping shelves allows fuller display than 
the regulation magazine cases formerly 
purchased. Magazine covers are almost 
a necessity, but none is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Most attractive are those of cello- 
phane which now come in various sizes 
with rather secure locks. Their chief 
drawback is the ease with which pieces of 
the cellophane can be cut out for use in 
home workshops. Heavy wrapping paper 
or standard library red rope binding 
board can be pasted inside to reenforce 
the cover if magazines are to be circu- 
lated. This is cheaper than cellophane 
covers, and has the advantage of great 
durability. Student assistants can be 
trained to do the work. 


It is obvious that magazines bought for 
recreational purposes can be destroyed 
when too worn for further enjoyment. 
Reference materials pose many prob- 
lems, most of which can be clarified by 
thoughtful analysis of the library’s func- 
tion. Some outstanding and large high 
school libraries do research work with 
magazines of the current year only, ruth- 
lessly weeding out everything at the end 
of the school year. Others save piles of 
magazines in the vague hope of binding 
them all—someday. Equally efficient 
service is rendered in several libraries 
where nothing is bound, but all old num- 
bers are saved and tied into neat bundles, 
so that individual issues may circulate. 


It is the writer’s recommendation that 
the small school library, unless it is very 
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near a public library, bind one current 
events magazine (Current History, News- 
week, or Time), and that a few others 
be kept for three to five years. Some 
social studies teachers emphasize the 
value of contemporary accounts of his- 
toric events, and the library which has, 
let us say, bound copies of magazines de- 
scribing the first World War, is in a posi- 
tion to appreciate a continuing file of 
permanently bound records of our own 
day. 

Lou La Brant and Frieda Heller in a 
study of library service to English teach- 
ers made in 1942, commented that, “In 
general, lists of magazines reflect the 
modern trends in teaching more clearly 
than do the books.” A corollary is that 
examination of the magazine collection 
almost always reveals the strong depart- 
ments in that school. For example, a _ 
library in which one does not find Survey 
Graphic is quite sure to be in a school 
where little attention is paid to social 
problems. One school librarian says, “I 
took Fortune for awhile, but we never 
used it,” another says, “We couldn’t do 
without Fortune, our debaters use it con- 
stantly.” In one school, the art depart- 
ment has no budget for reading matter, 
and the library in that building furnishes 
through varied magazines, all the printed 
inspiration those students have. In many 
schools, the science department has a 
budget for supplies sufficient to provide 
for subscription to some science maga- 
zines for the library. 

Duplication within subject fields is al- 
ways a perplexity. The familiar defense, 
“But our students use all of these,” must 
be met with the inquiries, “How many 
students use them? Do they use them 
only because they are in the library? 
Would: another magazine in the same 
field serve better?” Distinctions between 
Skyways and Aero Digest, Design and 
Magazine of Art, Etude and Musical 
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America should be recognized. The 
teacher in these fields should be consulted 
often, but especially when the annual 
subscription list is prepared, in order 
that advice on how subject periodicals 
compare with each other in meeting daily 
needs may be acted upon. 

Southern Association Standards pro- 
vide for five to forty periodicals in 
schools ranging from 200 to 1,000 en- 
rollment. Ten per cent of the book 
budget is the percentage figure most of- 
ten recommended, but this figure should 
include only magazines, not newspapers, 
since a local daily paper and a weekly 
metropolitan one, the usual requirements, 
would quite unbalance a small budget. 
The Richmond school librarians pre- 
viously referred to, state, “It is often 
better to approach the matter from a 
qualitative standpoint, and to suggest 
that the school library should provide a 
balanced collection of magazines on 
every subject touched by the school cur- 
riculum and within the major interest 
fields of the students outside the formal 
curriculum.” 


Much of the satisfactory service given 
by a magazine collection rests upon the 
selection of a reliable agent with whom 
to place orders. As in book buying, the 
large dealer has facilities for a meticu- 
lous attention to detail whose importance 
the local dealer may entirely overlook. 
The size of discount may be less impor- 
tant than provision for supplying miss- 
ing numbers, care in distinguishing be- 








OUR COVER PICTURE 











tween periodicals with similar titles, and 
prompt renewal of subscriptions. Sub- 
scriptions should always be placed for 
twelve months—nine or ten month sub- 
scriptions confuse the records of both 
librarian and dealer, and are very little 
cheaper. On the other hand, no commit- 
ments should be made for longer than 


one year—the entire magazine order | 
needs to be restudied at least every | 


twelve months. Sample copies of new 
magazines should always be bought be- 
fore a subscription is placed, no matter 
how attractive the inducement to become 
a charter subscriber. 


In other words, each magazine in a 
well-administered library has a specific 
purpose not filled by any other, a pur- 
pose vital enough to justify not only its 
subscription price, but its space on 
library shelves. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


School Furniture 
School Supplies 


Junior Guild Libraries 


Catalogs and Prices 
By Request 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 
116 W. Main St. 
FRANKFORT, KY. 











Black Bridge near Louisville. Copy- 
righted by Caufield & Shook. T. W. VINSON J. L. LAIR 
Manager Secretary 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





John W. Brooker, Director 


Federal Aid For Education 


| he MANY YEARS school leaders have 
been working for the passage of fed- 
eral legislation which would provide fi- 
nancial assistance to the states for educa- 
tion. On several occasions in recent 
years federal aid for education has ap- 
peared to be imminent, but in each in- 
stance the proposal has been sidetracked 
or defeated through trickery or delay. 
Now again, we are encouraged.  Pres- 
ident Truman in his Message on the State- 
of-the-Union delivered to Congress in 
January said: “Another fundamental 
aim of our democracy is to provide an 
adequate education for every person. 


“Our educational systems face a finan- 
cial crisis. It is deplorable that in a na- 
tion as rich as ours there are millions of 
children who do not have adequate 
schoolhouses or enough teachers for a 
good elementary or secondary education. 
If there are educational inadequacies in 
any state the whole nation suffers. The 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
for providing financial aid to meet this 
crisis. 

“In addition, we must make possible 
greater equality of opportunity to all our 
citizens for an education. Only by so 
doing can we insure that our citizens will 
be capable of understanding and sharing 
the responsibilities of democracy.” 

Later in the month when the President 
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delivered his Budget’ message to Con- 
gress he stated: “The American people 
have long recognized that provision of an 
adequate education for everyone is es- 
sential in a democratic system of govern- 
ment. It has become evident in recent 
years that the financial resources of many 
States and their subdivisions are not sufh- 
cient to meet minimum educational 
standards. Therefore, I urge the Con- 
gress to take prompt action to provide 
grants from the Federal Government to 
the States for elementary and secondary 
education. The Budget estimates provide 
for beginning this program in the fiscal 
year 1949.” 


In ‘the Budget itself the President in- 
cluded an item of $300,000,000 to cover 
aid for education (proposed legislation). 
The President did not refer to S. 472 or 
H.R.2953, but it is significant that the 
amount proposed by him is substantially 
the same as that provided in these pro- 
posals. 


S. 472 is sponsored by Senators Taft, 
Thomas, Ellender, Hill, Smith, Cooper, 
Chavez and Tobey. H.R. 2953 is spon- 
sored by Representative E. O. McCowen. 
These are the bills which have been en- 
dorsed by the N.E.A. and the K.E.A. 
The fact that the President included the 
item of $300,000,000 in his recom- 
mended budget which is substantially the 
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same amount called for in these bills, to- 
gether with the fact that the bills are 
sponsored by leaders of both political 
parties, is most encouraging. It appears 
that federal aid legislation is in a more 
favorable position for enactment than at 
any previous time. 


Whether or not federal aid becomes 
a reality this year depends to a large ex- 
tent upon you and me. If each of us will 
assume full responsibility for intelligent- 
ly informing our Congressmen of the 
urgent need of federal aid for educa- 
tion in Kentucky this year and will re- 
quest other school-minded citizens to do 
likewise, the results will be great. 
Furthermore, it is extremely important to 
write to the sponsors of S. 472 and H.R. 
2953 expressing appreciation for their 
efforts and urging immediate action. 








Announcing- lps 
THREE NEW HART TEXTS 
by W. W. Hart 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Attractive, readable format and numer- 
ous illustrations. Ready now. 


by W. W. Hart & Gregory 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
IN DAILY ACTIVITIES 
Meets the criteria set up by the Commis- 
sion on Post-War Plans for the Improve- 
ment of Mathematics. In press. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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JOY OF MODELING 


All Gold Medal art products are a joy 
to use—Clayola especially, because this 
modeling material is instantly ready 
to shape itself into absorbing objects 
that are useful or decorative, or dram- 
atize a correlating study. No prelim- 
inary kneading, rolling or squeezing, 
and no subsequent firing are necessary. 
Waterproof, stainless and harmless, 
Clayola is permanently plastic and 
may be used over and over again. 
Available in sets of quarter-pound 
pieces in solid or assorted color, or in 
bricks of 1 or 5 pounds. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 4 
New York 17,N.Y. # 
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Macmillan Books x for High Schools 


Progress Tests to accompany Latin For Americans, Book I Ullman and Smalley 


Tests covering vocabulary, forms, syntax, pronunciation, sentences, comprehension, word study 
and derivation, and Roman civilization. 





American History Workbook for High Schools Davis and Freshwater 
For use with any basal high-school history. 


Know Your Words Barker 
An individualized study program in spelling to aid the student in mastering his special difficulties 


It’s Your Home Lewis and Others 


A combination text — and workbook which approaches the study of home management from the 
personal interest of the girl. 


qeacHERs 
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Represented in Kentucky by: 
Mrs. J. B. Hottoway 
Todds Road, Lexington 
Mr. FrencH Maccarp 

1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 














Here’s the sort of com- 
ment that makes hotel 
keeping fun. It’s froma 
recent guest. 

**To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of the Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 


to you and your splendid staff.°? 


Se 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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In Kentucky 


| ger GENERAL deterioration of public 

education in the nation has been ar- 
rested during the past year. In the ele- 

‘mentary schools of Kentucky, however, a 
continuing crisis is rapidly becoming 
acute with no current indication of bold 
attempts to meet this crisis. In most com- 
munities interest has been focused upon 
the high school and corresponding efforts 
to improve the quality of the secondary 
schools. As a consequence, elementary 
schools, the basic foundation of all pub- 
lic and higher education, have become 
progressively more neglected. The fol- 
lowing factors and conditions illustrate 
dramatically the crisis now faced in ele- 
mentary schools. 

1. The number of emergency teachers 
in elementary schools is still increasing, 
whereas the past school year showed a 
decline for such teachers in high schools. 
During the past school year there were 
approximately 4,900 teachers in Ken- 
tucky elementary schools with emergency 
certificates and about 300 high school 
teachers so certificated. This picture is 
really more serious than the figures indi- 
cate, since an elementary teacher can be 
certificated with two years of college 
work, whereas the high school teacher 
must have four years of college attend- 
ance. 

2. The percentage of college students 
in teacher education programs who plan 
to become elementary teachers has de- 
clined steadily since 1940. Although 
there are approximately two and one-half 
times as many elementary teaching posi- 
tions in Kentucky schools as secondary, 
more college students plan to become 
high school teachers than plan to be ele- 





Crisis Facing Elementary Schools 


CuarLEs R. SPAIN 
University of Kentucky 
Chairman, Kentucky Committee on 
Elementary Education 


mentary teachers. In some state teacher- 
training institutions four to five times as 
many prospective teachers wish to be- 
come high school teachers as desire to 
become elementary teachers. 

3. The teacher load tends to be much 
heavier in most Kentucky elementary 
schools than in high schools. For ex- 
ample, during the past year the average 
number of pupils per teacher was about 
32 in the elementary school and about 
22 in the high school. These figures do 
not in all instances reveal the true dis- 
crepancy in teacher load since elemen- 
tary teachers generally must assume com- 
plete responsibility for a group of chil- 
dren for the entire day. Furthermore, 
there are hundreds of classrooms in Ken- 
tucky in which fifty to sixty children are 
enrolled. 

4. Almost one-third of all pupils who 
enter the first grade each year are 
“failed” during their first year of school. 
This rate of retention gradually de- 
creases to a negligible percentage in the 
twelfth grade. Undoubtedly the over- 
loading of elementary teachers and in- 
adequate professional preparation con- 
tribute significantly to this high rate of 
retention in Kentucky elementary schools. 

5. The chances that a six-year-old 
child in Kentucky will graduate from 
high school are only about one in six. 
On the average, aot more than one-half 
of those children entering the first grade 
will even complete the eighth grade. 
These data further show how critical is 
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the situation now faced in the elementary 
school. 

6. The general level of instruction in 
the elementary school has tended to de- 
teriorate within the past few years. It is 
impossible to cite data to substantiate this 
contention, but observation of classroom 
situations by educational leaders and 
logical deductions from the above sta- 
tistics point clearly to the conclusion that 
instruction is now seriously impaired. 

These factors and data then demon- 
strate rather forcefully that elementary 
schools in Kentucky do face a crisis. 
Problems arising from the crisis cannot 
be solved quickly or easily. However, 
steps must be taken to improve elemen- 
tary schools and the Kentucky Committee 
on Elementary Education suggests the 
following recommendations as a begin- 
ning in this direction: 

1. The length of term of the elemen- 
tary school should be increased in all 
cases to the length of term of the high 
school. 

2. Certification requirements should 
be increased to those prevailing for high 
school teachers. 

3. Elementary teachers should in all 
instances be paid on the same basis as 
high school teachers. 

4. Expenditures for libraries and 
other instructional materials should be 
made on the same basis as prevails for 
high schools. 

5. The elementary teacher should not 
be required on the average to teach more 
than 35 children. 

6. School buildings to house elemen- 
tary children should be planned to meet 
the needs of children. In general, the 
practice of building new high school 
buildings and housing children in the old 
buildings should be discontinued. 

7. Greatly increased local and state 
supervision should be provided elemen- 
tary teachers. 
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8. No high school should be accredit- 
ed by any agency unless the supporting 
elementary schools meet standards com- 
parable to those required of high schools. 

9. School communities, and especially 
communities in rural areas, should as- 
sume responsibility for providing teach- 
ers adequate living facilities. 

10. Full-time principals should be 
provided in the larger elementary schools 
of Kentucky. These principals should 
then assume increased responsibilities 
for supervision. 

11. The public and the educational 
profession should accord the elementary 
teacher a higher social and professional 
status than is now true in most communi- 
ties. 

12. Men should be encouraged to 
teach in elementary schools and should 
be employed in greater numbers than 
now is true. 

13. The high school program should 
be broadened to care for the needs of 
youth not planning to enter college. In 
too many high schools today, the staff 
unreasonably expects the elementary 
teacher to “fail” all pupils who cannot 
meet standards of college preparatory 
courses. 

14. Finally, communities should ex- 
hibit an increased concern for and inter- 
est in the elementary school program. 
There should be no lessened interest in 
the high school; in fact, community in- 
terest and support should be extended 
more generously to the entire twelve 
grades of the school system. 
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TEACHERS! 
For a position on the 


Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain or Central 
States, enroll with the 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 Weston Bldg., Clinton, Iowa 
29th Year 
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HE SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) met in Mexico City in Novem- 
ber and December, 1947. This Confer- 
ence drafted a specific program for 1948. 
Six major fields of work were approved: 
1. Reconstruction of cultural life in 
war devastated countries. Unesco will 
draft a report on the educational prob- 
lems of children handicapped by the war. 
It will help youth reconstruction camps to 
develop international understanding. The 
program of educational reconstruction is 
one in which all citizens can usefully en- 
gage. The NEA Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund is sending effective assist- 
ance to the most needy teachers in the 
war devastated countries. A more con- 
tinuous activity, related to children’s in- 
terests, is that of the American Junior 
Red Cross. Such activities should have 
the full support of teachers and teachers 
organizations. 

2. International communications, in- 
cluding exchange of persons, and use of 
libraries, radio, films, and press. This 
will include Unesco’s work in connec- 
tion with the exchange of teachers and 
students. 

3. International cooperation in educa- 
tion. 

4. Cultural interchange thru arts and 
letters, philosophy and humanities, trans- 
lations, and museums. 

5. Promoting human and social rela- 
tions thru cooperative investigations by 
social scientists. 

6. International cooperation in ex- 
tending man’s knowledge and control of 
the natural sciences. 

Teachers are involved in all six of 
these fields. They have given generously 





This Year’s Program For Unesco 


Wituia G. Carr 
Associate Secretary, NEA 
Advisor, U.S. Delegation to the Second 
General Conference of Unesco 


to the purpose of educational reconstruc- 
tion. They will continue to participate 
in exchange of arrangements. Teachers 
of the arts and of literature will be espe- 
cially interested in Section 4, cultural 
interchange; teachers of the social 
studies in Section 5; and teachers of 
science, in Section 6. For the full text 
of Unesco’s 1948 Program write to the 
Unesco Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Priorities 

The Mexico City Conference. agreed 
that first and equal priority in the edu- 
cational program should be given to these 
seven fields: 

1. Fundamental Education. Unesco 
will give world-wide leadership in the 
promotion of literacy and other basic 
skills. More than half of the adults of 
the world are now unable to read or write. 
While illiteracy is no longer a major 
problem in the United States, teachers in 
this country will be ready to put their 
experience in this area at the disposal of 
Unesco. During 1948, Unesco will estab- 
lish pilot demonstration projects in 
China, East Africa, Haiti, and perhaps 
one other center. The pilot projects, with 
certain associated projects in other coun- 
tries, will form a Unesco network of en- 
terprises in fundamental education. 

2. Adult Education. During 1948 the 
Director General of Unesco will collect 
information on new methods in adult edu- 
cation and will produce materials on in- 





*Article prepared for State Educational 
Journals, January 1948. 
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ternational affairs suitable for use by 
adult education groups. An international 
conference for leaders and workers in 
adult education will be held in 1948, 
provided sufficient progress is made in 
collecting basic information. Teachers 
of adult classes who have ideas and ma- 
terials to contribute should do so. 


3. Work with universities. The Direc- 
tor General is to call a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of universities throughout the 
world. The purposes of the meeting will 
be to develop an international: associa- 
tion of universities, study the problem 
of equivalence of degrees, promote high- 
er education in international relations, 
and encourage closer cooperation be- 
tween universities and Unesco. 

4. Educational seminars. There will 
be at least three Unesco seminars for 
teachers during 1948, probably during 
the summer. Although final decisions 


have not been made, it is probable that 
they deal with: (a) instruction about the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies; (b) education of teachers; and (c) 
education of young children. Partici- 
pants will be selected by the govern- 
ments of each country. Unesco will pro- 
vide tuition and maintenance; the par- 
ticipating governments or individuals 
will meet travel expenses. 

5. Teaching international understand- 
ing. Two major lines of operation were 
authorized in this field. The Director 
General is instructed to study how the 
member states of Unesco are teaching 
about the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. Materials on this sub- 
ject developed by local school systems 
and by individual leaders may be sent 
to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Second, the Director General is to 
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l Lippincott workbooks... . 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE 
b 
ae 


For grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, ENGLISH FOR LIFE combines the features of an 
English workbook and handbook and may be used to accompany any standard 
English grammar and composition text or without a basal English textbook. 


READING FOR MEANING 
b 
Guiler me Coleman 


A program of materials and techniques designed to improve the six basic reading 
skills. For grades 6 to 12, inclusive. 





J. Minor Stuart, Representative. 
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sponsor two competitions for young 
people which will stimulate wide public 
interest in the work of Unesco. The exact 
terms of the competitions will probably 
not be announced until next fall. 

6. Textbooks and teaching materials. 
Activities in the collection, study, and 
improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials, particularly those which relate 
to international understanding, will be 
continued in 1948. 

7. Educational missions. On the re- 
quest of member states, Unesco will pro- 





vide expert advice on reorganization of 
educational systems and on methods of 
increasing international understanding. 
Wherever possible, these missions will 
include representatives of teachers or- 
ganizations. 


Supplementary Projects 

In addition to the seven top priorities 
just enumerated, the General Conference 
approved ten other projects which, al- 
though important, do not require large 
immediate expenditures of money and 
time. 





A One-Room Rural School Proves What Can 
Be Done With Community Cooperation 


A TEACHER can “hitch her wagon to a 
star” and almost reach the star, if 
she has the backing of the community. 
I surely faced a situation that was dark 
and discouraging at the beginning of the 
1946-47 school year. The parents and 
children were also discouraged. There 
were 54 children enrolled in a room that 
would comfortably seat 30. An extra 
room and teacher were needed badly, but 
the Superintendent said his budget would 
not permit these because they had not 
been allowed for when the Budget was 
worked out. 

With 54 children, many of them living 
two miles or more from the school, much 
planning had to be done and done quick- 
ly. Our Superintendent sent over seats 
enough so that the children would not be 
too crowded. He also told us that any 
extra materials we needed to work with 
or anything we needed he would supply 
it if we would try to overcome the diff- 
culty for this one year. The attendance 
started dropping off. I became alarmed 
as I realized the job was much too big 
for me. I decided to visit the parents in 
my community. Asa result of this visita- 
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Myrt_e KINDER 


Teacher, Sharkey School 
Rowan County, Ky. 


tion, I called a meeting of all the parents. 
We had a frank, round-table discussion. 
We decided to see how much money we 
could raise, so that we could give the 
children every advantage possible. We 
decided to hold two pie suppers. This 
we did and netted $200.00. 


We then called another meeting at 
which the Superintendent was also pres- 
ent. He told us that he could assure us 
that next year there would be another 
room and teacher. So together we 
planned for a Hot Lunch Program. Yet 
there were several difficulties to over- 
come. The schoolroom was small. We 
did not have enough money to build even 
a small room onto the main building and 
buy equipment. So we decided to use 
the cloak room for storing. A table and 
some shelves were made and with about 
$50.00 which was furnished by the Board 
of Education we built a small room open- 
ing off the cloak room for the stove which 
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was a six burner oil stove. These two 
small rooms were then painted attrac- 
tively in green and white, thin white cur- 
tains decorated the windows and new 
linoleum was laid on the floor. The 
necessary equipment was bought. By 
this time the entire community was in- 
| terested in the program and each one 

wanted to have some part in promoting it. 

The school diet was studied very care- 
fully. Financial aid was given by the 
Government and a cook was employed at 
} $2.00 per day. Each day two of the girls 
| donned aprons with “Helper”’ printed on 
them and assisted with the serving. 
Blessing was asked before the children 
ate. These few minutes of eating a care- 
fully planned meal together was the high 
light of the day. Every child ate a hot 
lunch. 

There were also improvements made 
in the appearance of the schoolhouse and 
grounds. Cottage curtains were removed 


from the windows and were replaced by 
draperies made of light tan monks cloth. 
These were hung on the wall beside the 
windows so the light was not hindered at 
all. At various times during the year the 
curtains were decorated which brightened 
up the appearance of the school room. 
The seats and desks were varnished, the 
floor oiled, the room Kemtoned a light 
color, the school yard was cleaned and 
the children made their own playground 
equipment. This equipment consisted of 
two merry-go-rounds, a ball diamond, a 
horseshoe game and four swings. The 
attendance problem at the Sharkey 
School which was one of the worst in the 
county, was solved and the attendance 
reached an almost perfect mark. The 
children invited interested persons from 
all parts of the county to come and visit 
their school. They especially urged that 
the visits be made at lunch time so the 
people could see how the Hot Lunch Pro- 
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CH0VW WOODLAND FROLICS READING SERIES 


® These books adhere to a threefold purpose of using a vocabu- 
lary that is correlated with that of every basal series, stories 
that are intensely interesting to primary children, and themes 
that are entirely different to those so prevalent today. 

@ Predicated on the idea that suppl t 
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Woodland Frolics Series contain animal stories that are new, 
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gram could be carried out in a one-room 
rural school. 


Later in the year, Mr. Taylor Elling- 
ton, owner of a moving picture camera 
and projector, visited the school and took 
pictures. He made pictures of the play- 
ground equipment and of lunch being 
served. Later the children and parents 
were able to see these pictures, which 
they enjoyed very much. 

This year, the Board of Education built 
an additional room and employed an- 
other teacher. Realizing what the co- 
operation of teacher, children and par- 
ents now meant, a meeting was called 
and the parents helped in planning the 
activities at their school for the year. 
They decided they now needed a larger 
lunch room, and many other things so a 
“School Working” was planned. Four- 
teen parents came out and helped on this 
day. They painted the two rooms, built 
a bookcase in each room and enlarged 
the school kitchen about four feet. They 


also sponsored another pie supper. The 
proceeds of this supper helped us to buy 
new window shades, wire the school 
rooms for electricity, buy a record play. 
er, make coat racks and some playground 
equipment. We also have a traveling 
library. Our indoor games such as 


checkers, dominoes, puzzles, dolls, 
blocks, etc., furnish much amusement for 
the children on rainy days. 


A sectional teachers meeting was held 
at our school in October and we served a 
lovely chicken dinner from our school 
kitchen. 

We are all proud of our school now. 
We have good attendance. We love our 
work and we attempt no planning for our 
school that the parents are not allowed 
to share in. We have found that the 
more interest we bring into the school 
room from the outside, the more interest 
and the more we can accomplish in the 
school room. 
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ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By Ferris and Keener 


English is the basic skill through which most other skills 
High achievement in English means 
higher achievement in reading, arithmetic, and the social 


In ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH pupils will 
find a thorough explanation of every principle introduced. 
Practice exercises, tests, and adequate reviews assure mas- 
tery. Well-balanced attack on oral and written expres- 
sion and on technical grammar is maintained throughout 
The use of ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH assures high achievement. 


LAI D LAW B R O THE R SC) 328 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST. 
Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Classroom Teachers Conference 


| AM THE social studies teacher at Clin- 
tonville High School, Bourbon Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. This is my first year as a 
member of the teaching profession. The 
most inspirational and informative event 


in my short career was the Eighth South- 
' eastern Conference of the Classroom 


Teachers Department of the N. E. A., 
held at Atlanta, Ga., December 28-30, 
1947, to which I was sent as a representa- 
tive from the Bourbon County Classroom 
Teachers Association. 

In a panel discussion the teachers at- 
tending this meeting applauded Mr. W. 
C. Overton, of Columbia, S. C., when he 
s.id, “subject mastery is secondary to 
the development of character.” The 
teaching of facts was held to be second- 
ary. The classroom teachers on the 
panel urged that elementary and high 
school boys and girls be instilled with a 
solid respect for morals; faith in God; 
a desire to serve others, nobility of char- 
acter, and unselfish attitudes. 

Mrs. Sara Goodman, of Orlando, Flor- 
ida, said that ““much more should be done 
to teach moral precepts in our schools. 
Our homes haven’t done all they should. 
The teaching of morals can easily be 
brought into our curriculum.” 

Miss Ruby Anderson, of Athens, 
Georgia, declared: “The hope of democ- 
racy and the hope of the world is in this 
thing called character that comes from 
moral training.” Miss Mamie Streager 
of Huntsville, Alabama, added that “the 
teaching of moral concepts in the school 
should have practical results such as the 
reduction of cheating and destruction of 
school property. 

We classroom teachers also discussed 
federal aid-to-education. As Mr. H. M. 
Ivy, Superintendent of Schools, Merid- 
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WituuM R. Insko 
Paris, Ky. 
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ian, Mississippi, said, “a federal aid-to- 
education bill is nearer passage now than 
at any time in history.” Mr. Ivy is chair- 
man of the legislative commission of the 
National Education Association. He went 
on to say, “we must put it over at this 
session of Congress. We’re in a strategic 
position to do it.” 

There are a number of federal aid-to- 
education bills, some of which are not ac- 
ceptable to N. E. A. The National Edu- 
cation Association is backing Senate bill 
472 and House resolution 2593. The 
first provides an appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 a year beginning in 1948-49; 
the second provides $200,000,000 the 
first year, $250,000,000 the second year, 
and $300,000,000 thereafter. 

The ten southeastern states represented 
at their Eighth Regional Conference 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky) would receive between $2,000,- 
000 and $22,000,000 under these bills. 
The average would be around $12,000,- 
000 a year. The state least able to pay 
for the education of its children will get 
the most, and the state most able to pay 
would get the least. The number of 
school-age children in a state will also be 
a vital consideration. 

The 1947 conference also pledged its 
support Unesco, the United Nation Edu- 
cation Social and Cultural Organization, 
which, at present, is working in three 
main areas, Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tion, Fundamental Education, and Edu- 
cation for International Understanding. 


We, the classroom teachers of Amer- 
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ica, can best cooperate with Unesco by 
spreading information about it, by avoid- 
ing any demonstration of racial prejudice 
in the classroom, and by helping our 
pupils understand the differences’ in 
peoples at home so that later they will 
form good relationships with people in 
other countries. 

In an inspirational address at the close 
of the conference, Dr. Ralph Newton, of 
the Department of Education, Mercer 
University, Georgia, said that “America 





has pinned its faith to education. We 
are attempting to educate all people at 
public expense, and I believe that our} 
profession stands above the ministry or 
any other profession as far as devotion 
to duty is concerned.” 


Dr. Newton said that the good teacher} ~ 


does not look for an easy task but goes |)» 
where he is most needed. He should go Es 


where his service can do most for others, |) 1 


We should want to do the difficult be. | a 


cause it challenges the best in us. 





When Learnin’ Comes In, 


Fightin’ Goes Out 


bene was when the names Hatfield and 
McCoy had but one connotation in 
the minds of many Americans. And 
that, unfortunately, a most unsavory one 
—feud! Nor is it any wonder. For 
nearly a half century a bitter blood feud 
was waged between the clans. They 
quarreled over real or fancied wrongs, 
the theft of a hog, unfair cutting of tim- 
ber. Families joined with families. 
There were killings from ambush, there 
were tale bearers, traitors, and, to make 
the story complete, lovers. To this day 
some believe it was the romance of the 
pair of star cross’d lovers, the Romeo and 
Juliet of the mountains, which started 
the long and bitter feud between the Hat- 
fields, and the McCoys. Young Jonse 
Hatfield, “but sharply in his teens,” son 
of Devil Anse, leader of his clan, loved 
fair Rosanna, daughter of Old Randall, 
who lead the McCoys. 


And because of his hatred of his neigh- 
bor, Devil Anse declared that “never a 
- of a Hatfield should take a McCoy to 
wife.” 


In those days the nearest railroad was 
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three days’ journey away by horseback. 
High mountain walls and_bridgeless 
streams shut off the Hatfields and Mc- | 
Coys from the outside world. Indeed, 
no warring clans of Scotland ever had a 
wilder, fiercer scene in which to hold 
their hatred and slay their sworn enemy. 


But today there is a brighter canvas. 
Improved highways have taken the place 
of creek bed roads. The automobile has 
supplanted the jolt wagon. The dark 
and dingy one-room log school has van- 
ished and in its place stands a modern 
consolidated school—a school of many 
windows! Today young Jonse and 
Rosanna are picked up at their very lane 
by the school bus and carried to a bright- 
ly lighted school house. A safe and wide 
concrete bridge supported by steel gir- 
ders takes the place of the swinging 
bridge, the slippery log that once spanned 
the creek. 

Today if the old clansmen, Devil Anse 
Hatfield and Old Randall McCoy should 
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Rosanna McCoy, Mrs. Mary Vinson Clark, 
Jack Dempsey Hatfield 
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return to their old haunts—among their 
own blood kin, they could scarcely be- 
lieve their own eyes. Neither of them 
could read or write. 

Only yesterday—December 21st at a 
time when the Christian peoples of all 
the world are singing peace on earth, 
good will toward men—the Hatfield and 
McCoy clans gathered in the foothills of 
Kentucky. Not for feudin’ and fightin’. 
But to make music, to sing hymn tunes, 
and to present a folk play. A play about 
— of all things — THE LOVE OF 
ROSANNA McCOY. It was adapted by 
14-year-old Rosanna, grand-daughter of 
Bud McCoy, from the chapter Romeo and 
Juliet in my book, Big Sandy, published 
by Henry Holt & Company in 1940; 
when Rosanna was just a little “‘set-alone- 
child.” 

“All my life I’d heard my grandsir 
and my granny tell of the unhappy lives 
of fair Rosanna and young Jonse Hat- 
field. And I’ve ever had a cravin’ to make 
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up a play about the two and how Devil 


‘** Anse, the father of young Jonse would 


not let them marry. So when I laid hands 
on your book, Big Sandy, that the Pack 
Library left in our community,” she 
smiled shyly at me, “I said to myself if 
an outsider can write a book about us 
Hatfields and McCoys, I can write a play 
about it. What’s more I aim to be a play 
actress and take the part of fair Rosanna 
my own self.” 

When her task was finished she gath- 
ered about her young friends and neigh- 
bors to take the various parts and to sing 
the ballads and hymn tunes. First young 
Rosanna presented her play in the barn 
on their hillside farm. And later at “Wee 
House in the Wood” in the foothills, 
some five miles from the mouth of the 
Big Sandy River. And a most enthusias- 
ite audience invited from the tri-state 
region came and praised the young play- 
wright’s effort. They were amazed at 
the unusual cast. Jack Dempsey Hat- 
field, 18-year-old descendant of Devil 
Anse, played the part of young Jonse 
Hatfield and is, old folks declare, “the 
spitten image of Jonse.” Mrs. Mary Vin- 
son Clark, cousin of Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson, who like her distinguished 
kinsman was born in the heart of the 
Big Sandy country where the Hatfield- 
McCoy feud took place, played the part 
of Levisa, mother of young Jonse and 
wife of Devil Anse. Mrs. Frankie Mc- 
Coy Wellman, great-grand-daughter of 
Harmon McCoy, slain by Devil Anse in 
’63, portrayed Sarah, mother of Rosanna 
and wife of Old Randall McCoy. 12- 
year-old Bud McCoy played Little Ran- 
dall, brother of Rosanna. A group of 
mountain boys and girls from the Big 
Sandy region sang traditional hymns and 
the ballads Love of Rosanna McCoy and 
Jonse Hatfield’s Loggin’ Song, with 
guitar and dulcimer accompaniment. 

Young Rosanna is still in High School 
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while Jack Dempsey Hatfield is working 
his way through college as assistant 
Librarian, with outside jobs after classes. 
He was valedictorian of his class at Vin- 
son High School. It was then he at- 
tracted the attention of Mrs. Mary Vin- 
son Clark, who like the Chief Justice is 
deeply interested in the people of her 
Big Sandy country, and particularly in 
the young people of that region. Young 
Hatfield is an ardent student of literature 
and drama. As is also young Rosanna. 
And as with fair Rosanna of long ago 
and Jonse, it was inevitable these two 
young people should meet. 

“We aim to present our folk play at 
various rural schools during the coming 
year, the good Lord being willing,” 
young Rosanna McCoy has not forgotten 
mountain ways. 

“We hope that our good will and 
friendliness will inspire other young 





people in other communities who may 
have had ill feeling or misunderstanding 
to follow our example. It is so much 
nicer to work for something than agains 
it. It is so much nicer to sing and work 
and play together than to hold grudge and 
rancour like our foreparents did. It is} 


like my grandsir says, ‘When learnin’} 


comes in, fightin’ goes out’.” 


A bright smile lighted Rosanna’s 


young face, “We want peace and good| 


will always between our families. We 
believe the way to gain these things is 
for our young people to work and play 
and sing together. Do you know,” she 
leaned closer clasping her small hands 
in her lap, “both Jack Dempsey Hatfield 


Se 





and I hope some day to produce a great 
play about Jonse and Rosanna. A play 
that will make the outside world look up 
to our people—to us—Hatfields and Mc. | 
Coys.” 





Let's Give the Supervisor a Fair . 
Opportunity to Improve Instruction 


RONTIER thinkers in the field of super- 

vision have for the past few years 
been concerned with the development of 
the concept which holds that supervision 
is a process involving group thinking, 
group planning, and group participation. 
These persons have realized, however, 
that there are certain factors which serve 
as deterrents to such a concept. Fore- 
most among these factors is the feeling 
held by many administrators, teachers, 
and laymen that supervisors are merely 
autocratic overlords who furnish little 
assistance in the solution of problems and 
work chiefly through inspectional and 
directional techniques. Many surveys 
have been made which substantiate this 
feeling, and much has been written on 
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the subject. There is another related 
factor which has handicapped the devel- 
opment of the group-planning type of 
supervision — namely, the confusion 
which exists in the minds of many persons 
concerning the scope of supervisory 
duties. An analysis of the responsibili- 
ties which are assumed by supervisors 


and helping teachers in Kentucky reveals } 
the difficulties which beset the develop- | 


ment of a real program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. A study made by 
the author in 1947 indicates rather con- 
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clusively that many so-called supervisors 


and helping teachers are doing little in 


the way of improving instruction. 

The purpose of this survey was not to 
give a definitive list of supervisory tech- 
niques and procedures, but rather to 
select some of the more important activi- 
ties and to present information as to their 


frequency with which these activities are 
performed. Analysis of the data indi- 
cated that some activities are carried out 
in the name of “supervision” which tend 
to hinder rather than help the develop- 
ment of a strong program of supervision. 
In order that a picture of the responsi- 
bilities of supervisory personnel might 
be obtained, a checklist was sent to all 
supervisors and helping teachers in Ken- 
tucky. Eighty per cent of the supervisors 
and helping teachers returned the check- 
lists and from the responses of this repre- 
sentative group the study of activities and 
responsibilities has been made. 
Thirty-four responsibilities which a 
smaller sampling of supervisors indi- 
cated they assumed were included in the 
checklist and the persons to whom these 
questionnaires were sent were asked to 
check each item as to whether the activity 


TABLE I. 


99 66 


was performed “frequently,” “occasion- 


ally,” or “not at all.” 


According to the information received 
from the checklists, there is considerable 
variation in the manner in which super- 
visors carry forward an inservice train- 
ing program. Information of consider- 
able value was obtained concerning the 
use made of various accepted supervis- 
ory activities. However, many super- 
visors indicated that they are performing 
various duties which are essentially ad- 
ministrative in nature. Even though 
these persons have been designated as 
supervisors, they spend sometimes more 
than fifty per cent of their working time 
in the performance of duties which are 
in no way compatible with the group- 
planning concept of supervision. For ex- 
ample, supervisors in many instances are 
assuming such administrative duties as 
recommending teachers for employment 
or dismissal, preparing payrolls, and 
recommending teachers for promotion 
and salary increases. Although not an 
example of the performance of adminis- 
trative duties, one supervisor reported 
that he was often called upon to drive 
school buses and do repair work in the 


school buildings of his county system. 
SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND DIRECTIONAL DUTIES ASSUMED 


BY NINETY-SEVEN KENTUCKY SUPERVISORS AND HELPING TEACHERS 























Administrative or Assumed Assumed Not 

Directional Duties Frequently Occasionally Assumed 
Rating teachers by score cards, 

written reports or other means 26 27 44 
Recommending teachers for promotion 

and salary increases........... 16 30 51 
Recommending dismissal of teachers.................- 4 35 58 
Participating in the selection of teachers............ 15 35 47 
Directing that specific units be taught................ 28 33 36 
Making schedules for teachers’ 

I I si tctaccrnrcrnes 34 36 27 
Preparing attendance records 13 24 60 
Preparing payrolls ................... 5 26 66 
Performing clerical duties in connection 

with administrative work of the 
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The table on preceding page gives a 
clear picture of the extent to which super- 
visors and helping teachers are called 
upon to assume administrative duties. It 
is apparent that those persons who as- 
sume administrative and _ directional 
duties frequently can be supervisors in 
name only, for the major portion of their 
time is consumed by these details and 
duties of an administrative nature. In 
addition, the performance of such activi- 
ties markedly reduces the effectiveness of 
the real supervisory work, for teachers 
become distrustful of supervisors who 
they feel are “administration spies.” 
An additional step in determining 
the responsibilities assumed by super- 
visors in Kentucky, a study was made of 
the extent to which supervisors are serv- 
ing as substitute teachers. Although 
substitute teaching cannot be considered 
an administrative duty, it is certainly not 





a supervisory activity. In answer to a 
question on the checklist, eight per cent 
of the persons responding indicated that 
they teach in a substitute capacity “fre. 
quently.” Forty-one per cent serve as 
substitutes “occasionally” and fifty-one 
per cent check “not at all” for this re. 
sponsibility. 


If supervision is ever to assume its 
rightful place of importance in the im. 
provement of instruction, administrators, 
teachers, supervisors, and the public must 
realize the necessity for providing the 
time and opportunity for real supervis- 
ory activities. Until these administra. 
tive, clerical, and other extraneous duties 


are removed from the office of the super- | 


visor and helping teacher, the growth of 


that type of supervision which holds the | 


most promise for improving the quality 
of instruction will be practically impos. 


sible. 











political methods. (Courier-Journal) 
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MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tue Wixston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 
PPL 

PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy GrowTH 1n REap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 

ot tnd 
AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 

PPD 
GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, etc. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 
Curip Szzs Ir. 


PPIF~ 
ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and non- 
sense”; yet, in these literate United 
States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 
PPK 


BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 
gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 
later, Manchuria is eR. 
again Chinese. WoRLD ws Y Mey 
NeicHgors Topay, a 
geography text-work- 
book for Grade 6, is 
replete with informa- 
tion on the world of 
1948. 






Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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This year sas 


9 the PUB. 
sume travel by HR 


Get full travel and university credits 
plus first-hand “‘Air World Education”’ 
on university-sponsored tours via TWA 





Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted 
by a nationally known professor. Price of each in- 
cludes all expenses, unless otherwise indicated. 


I. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout 
the British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 
20th. Eight hours’ university credit . . . $1245. 


2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland. Three departures as 
follows: Leave June 26th to July 17th; July 17th to 
August 8th; August 7th to August 28th. 3 hours’ 
university credit ... . . . $1070 to $1095. 


3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of 
Zurich—Languages and other studies. July 15th to 
ABUSE 6. oo seca ce) ee wt eo 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. S.) Two 
weeks. July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albu- 
querque to San Francisco. Two hours’ university 
credit (Price includes all 
but meals when not in the 
a eer $288. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
OSA.-SUROPE- AFRICA: A814 





Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Please send me further information about the uni- 
versity-approved tour, or tours, checked below. 


O Great Britain O University or Zuric# 
0 Europe OC Arr Ace GrocraPay 


OI would like to take a trip by air from 


to__________ on or about (dates) 


OI would like a list of summer schools offering Air 
Age Education Workshop in the U.S.A. 


Name: Position: 
Address: 
City:_______Zone-____State-_____Phone No. 


icsicd sinehenntmanimamnaanenaieiinaaeninnieimaetth 
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“School Dads” Take a Hand 


They Boost Attendance, and That’s Not All 


Open Maccarp, Jr., goodlooking 
young air corps veteran, is a bach- 
elor, but he feels strongly his responsi- 
bility for his 36 school children. Like 
some 90 other men in Carter County in 
the hills of Kentucky, young Maggard is 
a “School Dad,” a job which he takes 
just as seriously as he does “running” 
the rural general store, which he built 
himself. 

He gives his 36 youngsters prizes for 
perfect attendance, treats them to candy 
and apples when he visits their one-room 
school. A couple of weeks ago he was 
in the county school office indignantly 
announcing that some of his children 
were sitting on the floor. His children 
needed benches, he said. “You get them 
and I'll pick them up and take them out 
to the school.” 


Parental Indifference 


“School Dads” in Carter County start- 
ed out as “attendance sponsors.” Back 
in 1944 Mrs. Grace S. Horton, the Car- 
ter County attendance officer, gathered 
some statistics on the causes of absence 
in the county’s 88 schools, of which 71 
were one-room schools in almost road- 
less hill country. She was alarmed to 
see how large a percentage of the ab- 
sences were inexcusable, absences not 
for illness or even because bad weather 
made the dirt roads impassable, but be- 
cause of parental indifference. Mrs. 
Horton didn’t like the idea of hailing 
parents into court to solve her problem. 
The bitterness engendered almost over- 
shadowed any benefits the child might 


gain from being forced into school. 


She addressed a Rotary Club dinner 
in Grayson, the county seat, presented her 
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statistics, and asked for help. She sug- 
gested that the businessmen, doctors, 
local politicians—not necessarily men 
with children in the schools—each adopt 
a school, becoming its “attendance spon- 
sor.” “Visit the school, urge the chil- 
dren to build good attendance records, 
visit their parents if possible,” she asked. 

The Rotary Club members accepted 
the plan, and, as she had hoped, the en- 
tire community soon became “attendance 
conscious.” The sponsors worked out 
contests, offering cash prizes to pupils 
who never missed class and to the schools 
with the best attendance records. 

At one of her meetings with the spon- 
sors Mrs. Horton tried to explain what 
she wanted them to do. “You'll all be 
sort of Daddies to your schools,” she 
said. The name stuck and the attend- 
ance sponsors became “School Dads.” 


They Do Everything 
The School Dads do everything from 


putting up pencil sharpeners to sowing 
lawns. They give parties for their young- 
sters, donate balls and bats, treat the 
children with fruit and candy. 

Partly as a result of the School Dad 
program, greatly increased community 
interest in the schools began to develop. 
Meanwhile, under Superintendent 
Heman H. McGuire, the schools were 
becoming increasingly interested in the 
community, developing programs of 
health education, home beautification, 
and after school recreation, with the co- 
operation of community organizations. 
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Parents of the school children have 
held old-fashioned “workings,” the men 
clearing school land, pulling stumps to 
make a play field, putting in pipes for 
a running water system, or wiring the 
school building for electricity, the women 
cooking dinner for the work party. 
Groups of mothers have held quiltings, 
pie suppers, auctions of home-stitched 
dish towels and aprons, to raise money 
for lunchroom equipment, from stoves to 
dessert dishes, and even for teachers’ 
One group of parents earned 
$538 for their school last year. Several 
have gone over $200, and many raised 
small sums for specific improvements. 


Fewer Out of School 
As for attendance, despite an outbreak 


_ of contagious children’s diseases, attend- 
ance last year reached a high of 88.6 
percent, about four percent over the 1944 
| average. 
| 1944.45, according to Mrs. Horton’s sur- 


Telling it another way, in 


vey, 125 children were out of school be- 
cause of parental indifference, and in 
1946-47 the number in that category was 
down to 28 despite an increase in the 
school age population. 

At a “School Dad Banquet” last April 
Mrs. Horton was presented with a watch 
inscribed “Compliments, School Dad- 
dies, for devotion to youth, Carter Coun- 
ty.” Mrs. Horton, who likes to say that 
until the Dads began to help, she, like the 
Old Woman in the Shoe, had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do, told 
them, “You can never know what it 
means to me just to know there are 88 
busy professional and business people 
taking an active interest in getting and 
keeping our 7,081 children in school.” 

There are now more than 90 Dads; 
some of the schools have two, each con- 
cerned over the welfare of from 25 to 50 
children. And the schools are becoming 
truly community schools. 





Kentucky All-State 


High School Orchestra 


A’ THE REQUEST of the Kentucky 
Music Association and the Kentucky 
Education Association, the Kentucky 
Band and Orchestra Association has 
agreed to accept responsibility of organ- 
izing an All-State High School Orchestra 
to appear on a major program at K.E.A. 
Thursday evening, April 15, 1948. 

The purpose of this concert is prima- 
rily to stimulate one aspect of our high 
school music which definitely needs much 
encouragement. Such an orchestra is 
most needed when the occasion is most 
unpropitious, namely when string and 
orchestra work is at a low ebb and needs 
recognition and promotion. 


March, 


FannIE E. STOLL 


All-State Orchestra Publicity Chairman 
Jeffersontown High School, 
Jeffersontown, Ky. 


The last appearance of a Kentucky All- 
State Orchestra during K.E.A. was in 
1938, when selected high school players 
from various schools in the state paid 
their traveling expenses to participate in 
such a worthy project. Many of these 
same high school students have taken 
music as a career and some are now 
teaching music in our Kentucky schools 
or are playing in professional orchestras. 


Mr. Lynn Thayer, formerly of Male High 
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James E. Van Peursem 


School, now at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the K.B.0.D.A. in 
1938, undertook the major share or re- 
sponsibility of seeing that that concert 
met with success. 

On January 10, 1948, ten years later 
a steering committee was called by Mr. 
James E. Van Peursem, president of the 
K.B.0.D.A., at the K.E.A. office in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to discuss the feasibility 
of promoting again another all-state high 
school orchestra concert during K.E.A. 
To fully appreciate the sincerity of this 
group we should know that each one 
present had given much forethought, paid 
his expenses to come to Louisville, and 
had abundance of enthusiasm and ideas. 

Not until 5 p.m. that evening was the 
meeting dismissed, however, a great deal 
had been accomplished. Some issues 
fully planned were— 


—have an out-of-state director, who is 
recognized both in musicianship and suc- 





cessful experience in working with young 
folks. 

—Program selected must be good music 
but its appeal should also be in consider. 
ation of the non-musician, particularly 
superintendents and principals who are 
the people we wish to impress. 

—It was their desire that every high 
school string player who could qualify, 
be admitted. 

—Selection of various committees to as- 
sume the responsibility of housing, pub- 
licity, music, rehearsal place, equipment, 
application requirements, etc. 


Attending this meeting were: 


Mr. James E. Van Peursem, of Eastern | 


State Teachers College, president of 
K.B.0.D.A. and the man upon whose 
shoulders a major part of this work 
falls. 

Dr. Weldon Hart, Western State Teach- 
ers College, president of the K.M.E.A. 

Dr. Alexander Capurso, University of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Price Doyle, Murray State Teachers 
College. 

Mr. Keith Huffman, Morehead State 
Teachers College. 


Brother Joseph Edwards, St. Xavier High | 


School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Miss Helen Boswell, Louisville Public 
Schools. 

Mr. John Zurfluh, Louisville Public 
Schools. 

Mr. Thomas Stone, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College. 

Miss Fannie E. Stoll, Jeffersontown High 
School, Jeffersontown, Kentucky. 
In the next K.E.A. Journal, informa- 

tion concerning the director and program 

will appear. 


Following is a copy of a letter sent by 
Mr. Van Peursem to various committee 
chairmen, which is self-explanatory. 
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January 14, 1948 


Dear Friend: 


Because of requests from many in- 
terested people, and because of the strong 
conviction which they displayed that 
some very positive step should be taken 
to promote and encourage the high school 
orchestra program, the Kentucky Band 
and Orchestra Directors Association is 
most happy and proud to announce that 
it has accepted sponsorship of an All- 
State High School Orchestra for KEA. 
The program has the staunch support of 
the KEA, of KMEA, and of repre- 


sentative people from every section of the 


| state. 


We are planning for a well-balanced 
orchestra of at least seventy-five players, 
under a conductor of accepted musical 
reputation, who has had also great suc- 
cess in working with youth orchestras. 

This is only a preliminary announce- 
ment. Complete details will follow just 
as soon as possible. In the meantime 
will you please be thinking about it and 


encouraging those of your students who 
may be qualified to consider making ap- 
plication, for which forms will be sent 
you. It is our hope to use music of a 
grade which will be interesting and yet 
permit participation on the part of as 
many of our high school string players as 
possible. The wind and percussion con- 
tingents will conform to standard sym- 
phonic instrumentation, with preliminary 
plans considering one alternate or as- 
sistant on each instrument. 

It is expected that the program will be 
on Thursday night, with rehearsals 
starting on Tuesday, April 13. The 
Louisville and Jefferson County people, 
graciously as usual, have offered to fur- 
nish rooms and breakfast for participat- 
ing musicians. An additional dividend 
for the students will be an opportunity 
to obtain at reduced rates tickets to the 
Tuesday matinee and evening concerts of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Van Peursem 
President, KBODA 





A School Grows Around an Idea 


A few years ago Vine Grove was much like any 
other rural school. Today it is a year-round insti- 
tution with an amazing record for holding its pupils 
and improving its community. The change grew out 
of a simple idea. 
y= GrovE, (Kentucky) Cansoli- 
dated High and Elementary School 
is different from any school I have visit- 
ed. In the first place, it is a going busi- 
ness enterprise which entered $73,704.19 
in its books last year. This in a rural 
Kentucky community where farms are 
just fair, or perhaps a little below aver- 
age. 
More important, though, is its effect 
on its 750 pupils and its community. As 
for the latter, some 8000 people are eat- 
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ing better and for less money, as you 
shall see, because of the school. And 
what the school does for its pupils is told 
in part by attendance averages, which 
are around 95 percent, markedly above 
the state average. Another significant 
thing, the proportion of those entering 
first grade who continue through to high 
school graduation is nearly twice that 
for the state as a whole; and 50 percent 
of its graduates last year went to college. 
To appraise that last fact, remember that 
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Vine Grove is a community school, not 
one which places primary emphasis on 
preparation for college. 

Back in 1935 the Vine Grove School 
was just a place where eight teachers 
taught 190 pupils. Then they got a new 
principal, James T. Alton, a hustling 
teacher of agriculture, with a football 
physique. 


Needs, the Starting Point 


James Alton sought to base his school 
program on the needs of his pupils. One 
thing a lot of them obviously needed was 
a better diet. “There’s no excuse for 
undernourishment in this part of the 
country,” he reasoned impatiently. 
“We've got a long growing season, good 
human resources, everything we need to 
be 90 percent self-sufficient in the way 
of food. And we’re bringing a large 
part of our food from outside the com- 
munity. There’s just no excuse for that.” 
Alton also saw that the economic level of 
the farmers of his community could stand 
a lot of raising. One way to raise eco- 
nomic level was to cut costs. “When a 
farmer pays out a dollar less, he’s a 
dollar richer.” 


It didn’t seem like there was much he 
could do about it then. He had no long 
range program in mind, just an idea. 
But Vine Grove began to grow around 
that idea like a snowball going downhill 
around a rock. 

The first thing that happened was that, 
aithough it had no money, Vine Grove 
bought adjoining land for a playground. 
The county was not permitted to borrow 
money, and didn’t have enough for a 
playground. So Mr. Alton suggested 
that the PTA borrow the money, buy the 
playground, and rent it to the county un- 
til the money was paid off. 

Next thing you knew Vine Grove had 
a comfortably furnished, four-apartment 
teacherage for married and single teach- 
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ers. The bank in the nearby village of | ~~ 
Vine Grove did not find precedent for | A 

lending money to a school, but one of ) -— 
the bank directors himself put up the | their 
money to buy the teacherage, which | Ses 
could be rented to teachers at a low | # 
rental sufficient eventually to pay for the | 


house. bit 


Cannery a Springboard Te 


Then the war came, and with some 
help from the Federal Government a com- | 
munity cannery was constructed on the | ; 
school grounds as part of the food con- | * 
servation program. The school took over 
the cannery, hired a man to run it and 
to teach the adults who used it, and put 
out canning bulletins as a project in 
adult education for better nutrition. Each 
year the people learned more and more 
about the value of growing and putting 
up fruits and vegetables, until last year 
more than 100,000 quart cans of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats went into com- 
munity cupboards because of the school 
cannery. 

Out of the cannery grew the idea for a 
slaughterhouse, to save the farmers the 
cost of shipping stock to Louisville only 
to buy it back for their own use. A 
slaughterhouse naturally demanded a 
refrigerating room, and that led to a 
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locker plant. Last year 80,418 pounds 
of food were stored in the locker plant. 
“Meat may be selling for 80 cents a 
pound, but it costs the farmer less than 
40 cents a pound when he uses our facili- 
ties. That’s putting money in the farm- 
er’s pockets. That’s raising his economic 
level,” Mr. Alton reasoned. 


Other Things Happen 


Meanwhile other things were happen- 
ing. The school bookstore was selling 
school supplies, books, and sweets at a 
moderate but helpful profit. Other 
money, several thousand dollars, came 
from transporting servicemen from near- 


_ by Fort Knox to Mammoth Cave in 


school buses, the drivers volunteering 


' their services. The school bought more 


housing to tempt its good teachers to stay, 
until there were 43 apartments in eight 
buildings on the school’s 45 acres. Stor- 
age buildings went up, too, and a couple 
of extra shops. 


One shop was eventually leased to a 
soft drink bottler, the other to a bus com- 
pany. The school today has 18 build- 
ings, including its main school and gym 
building. 

Profits were always reinvested. Cur- 
rent plans call for the building of a base- 
ball park, the equipping of a modern 
library to remain open to the public 
twelve months a year, a new science lab- 
oratory, a new home economics labora- 
tory, a new recreation building, a pre- 
natal clinic, the financing of a full-time 
school nurse. 





Vine Grove Dental Clinic 
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Meanwhile there were other things to 
wolry over in a project involving the rais- 
ing of a community’s economic level. 
You had to get people thinking in terms 
of better homes, better living. You 
wanted to make them ready for changes. 


Travel is Broadening 


“Travel is broadening,” goes the old 
saw. Mr. Alton decided to see to it that 
everyone in Vine Grove was considerably 
broadened before he got through. Each 
year the Vine Grove senior class takes a 
trip for a week or so to a city like New 
York, or Washington, or maybe south to 
Florida, depending on how far their 
funds will take them. Young people 
who have never eaten in a restaurant are 
introduced to the swankiest, discover 
what it’s like to register at a hotel, spend 
their days in carefully planned tours, and 
develop a taste for better ways of doing 
things. Lately the junior class has begun 
to go tripping too, but only for week- 
ends, as far as Atlanta, for example. 
Frequently, Mr. Alton and the teachers 
take a bus trip; for teachers, too, need 
new experiences. 

Where does the trip money come 
from? The seniors give pie suppers, 
square dances, a class play, sell sub- 
scriptions to the community newspaper, 
to national magazines at a 50 percent 
commission. “We want to get magazines 
into the homes anyway,” Mr. Alton ex- 
plains, “so selling subscriptions has two 
values.” 


Full Summer Program 


It was only logical that Vine Grove 
should stay open twelve months of the 
year. Mothers on the way to the can- 
nery dropped their children at the play- 
ground. School maintenance employees 
had to be around to take care of the apart- 
ment houses and other buildings. Pretty 
soon Vine Grove had a full summer pro- 
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gram, with classes for children who 
needed to make up their work, and with 
softball, roller skating, outdoor moving 
pictures, square dancing for all. The 
Vine Grove Lions Club took on the sup- 
port of the recreation program. 
Businessmen in the village of Vine 
Grove at first opposed the school’s proj- 
ects. The fight was a long, hard one to 
make them understand that, although 
they lost some grocery trade, they more 
than made it up in the fact that the school 
was increasing their trade area, bring- 
ing in farmers who previously traded 
elsewhere. Moreover, the school was 
putting more money in the pockets of 
customers. Little by little the business 
interests began to accept, even to ap- 
plaud, the school’s economic ventures. 


“Pigs is Pigs” 

The bank, which had not felt able to 
lend money to a school, this year gave 
Vine Grove two sows and two gilts. These 
already have produced eleven sow pigs 
which will be distributed to farm boys 
as “projects.” Each boy will return two 
pigs. In two years every boy in the 
farming community will have a regis- 
tered hog project. “Our farmers raise 
hogs for fat. We're going to improve 
the quality of food in this community 


through these projects by showing the | 


farmers the advantage of raising pure 
bred hogs for bacon,” Mr. Alton ex- 
plains. 

Today the Vine Grove School has 750 
pupils, 23 teachers, and 15 other stafi 


members connected with maintenance | 


and the community program. Part of 
this staff grows and cans vegetables for 
the school lunch program. The school 
keeps several of its teachers on a year- 
round contract, supplements the salaries 
of three to bring them to $3,000. “lIi’s 
the only way you can hold good men!” 
And as for holding school children 
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until they have some training to help 
them make a good life for themselves 
and for society, Vine Grove does that, 
too. Mr. Alton ascribes the school’s 
holding power in part to its twelve-month 
program. “We don’t lose them over the 
summer months. They stay in touch with 
the school.” 


And Boys are Boys 


But he may tell a couple of stories, too, 
like the one about the “discipline prob- 


_ lem,” the boy they couldn’t do a thing 


with until he had 19 cavities filled and 
three teeth extracted in the dental clinic 
trailer rented by the town’s Women’s 


Club for the school. After his teeth 


stopped hurting, the boy’s grades rose, 


and he ceased to be a “problem.” 

Or the principal may nod in the direc- 
tion of a tall, poised boy in his late teens, 
busy entering figures in a record book. 
“That boy was out of school three years. 
We thought there was good stuff in him, 
talked him into coming back to school, 
made him chairman of one of our fund- 
raising projects for a trip. He’s gone 
way over his quota. When he’s through 
with that, we'll give him something else. 
We'll keep that boy in school because 
we’re giving him something to do he can 
feel successful at!” 

Another way he says it is, “Vine 
Grove’s full of excitement. Always 
something going on. They want to be 
part of it. They don’t quit school.” 





Dual Purpose Training 


State Vocational School Prepares Surplus Population for Jobs Else- 
where and Beckons Industry with Backlog of Skilled Workmen 


a FROM these hills have a gift for 
mechanics. Both wars have shown 
that,” says James L. Patton, director of 
a school in eastern Kentucky which boasts 
the most completely equipped machine 
shop in the South. 

Until recently, gift or no gift, boys 
from the hills never got a chance at ma- 
chine training. There was, after all, no 
industry for which to train them in the 
beautiful blighted hill country. But now 
mountain boys from four states work at 
lathes—in the Mayo State Vocational 
School in Paintsville, Kentucky. 

“Reckon I’ll go to Michigan for a job 
when I finish here,” the boys in the ma- 
chine shop and in the department of elec- 
tricity may tell you. But the auto 
mechanics, woodworkers, radiomen, air 
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Reported by 
LoRRAINE GOVERMAN, 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


conditioning and refrigeration students, 
cosmetology and business students think 
they can set up shop or get a job in their 
native counties. 


Invitation to Industry 


“Two reasons for this school,” ex- 
plains director Patton. “We've got a 
surplus population and no jobs for them. 
We train them so they can get jobs some- 
where else, and we train them so that 
industry will come here. A backlog of 
trained people invites industry.” 


The Mayo school was established in 
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1938, trained 10,000 skilled workmen 
for war industry during the war years. 
Hundreds of boys have heard about the 
tuition-free state school, “figured it was 
a good deal,” and applied for admit- 
tance. The school now has 427 students, 
including fifty girls in business and beau- 
tician training, and a waiting list of 500. 


To enter for trade training of from 
ten months to three years a boy needs no 
formal educational background. Some 
students never finished fifth grade, others 
have had two years of college, but the 
average student is a high school graduate. 
Each boy has a personal interview and 
takes a battery of tests to measure his 


‘ 





mental maturity and his level in funda. 
mentals like mathematics and English, 
depending on the training he desires. 


The amount of formal schooling is no 
measure of mental ability; one boy who 


never finished eighth grade ranked as a } 


college senior on the test scales. Whena 
boy is considered a good prospective 
student but is deficient in fundamentals, 
he is accepted and given special instruc- 
tion to bring him up to the standard neces. 
sary so that he may do the work in 
science, mathematics, and blueprint 
reading required in the trade training. 
The Mayo school influence is not con- 
fined to its own plant. In two high schools 





Mayo Vocational School — Building Motor 
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| in nearby mining towns, Mayo instructors 


give a course to sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors in mining mechanics. 


“Eighty-five percent of the boys in 
those schools have fathers in the mines, 
and most of the boys’ll get into the mines 
whether they want to or not. But you 


need trained labor for mechanized mines. 


Pick-and-shovel-men in modern mines 
means accidents,” Mr. Patton says. The 
school is working closely with mining 


| management, and provides instructors 


for classes in safety and mine rescue 


| work. 


| A Symbol of the Future 


The Mayo school people “point with 


pride” to a modern, functional two-story 
house with woodwork, wiring, air con- 
ditioning, heating and plumbing work 
done entirely by students. The house, 
now a home for the school director, is 
important as a symbol oi the future. 
Some day the South will stop losing its 
best human resources to other regions. 
Trained by schools like Mayo, boys from 
the impoverished hills will be able to use 
their skills and the natural wealth of their 
communities to bring their own homes 
and the homes of their neighbors to the 
degree of comfort and livability of the 
house on the Mayo campus. 





Mayo Vocational School — Machine Training 
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Regional Leaders 


We set forth here a brief biographical sketch of presidents-elect in a number of the KEA 


regional districts. 


These are the ambassadors of good will for the Kentucky Education 


Association and constitute the leadership for their respective districts. 





K. G. Gillaspie, newly elected president of the Central 
Kentucky Education Association, served as high school 
principal and superintendent for eleven years at Morgan- 
field, Kentucky. He is now serving his ninth year as 
principal of Garth High School, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Mr. Gillaspie holds an A.B. degree from Georgetown 
College and an M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


lege. 


tucky. 
» 4 


Richard Van Hoose, 
elected president of the Fifth 
District Education Associa- 
tion, has had sixteen years 
of experience as a teacher 
and administrator. 
gree from Georgetown Col- 
Now serving as prin- 
cipal of the Valley High 
School, Valley Station, Ken- 


C. W. Hume, newly elected president of the Middle 
Cumberland Education Association, has had ten years of 
experience as teachers, principal, and superintendent in 
Stearns Independent School District. He received A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Kentucky. 


newly 


A.B. de- 





= 


profession. 


County. 


F. T. Burns, newly elected 
president of the Second Dis- 
trict Education Association, 
has had fourteen years of 
experience in the teaching 
B.S. from West- 
ern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College and at present 
doing graduate work at Pea- 
body College. At present 
time serving as superintend- 
ent of schools of Daviess 
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Dr. Herman Lee Donovan 


Donovan to Aid 
U. S. in Germany 


Appointed visiting expert in the field of university 
education by the U. S. Office of Military Government, Dr. 
H. L. Donovan, president of the University of Kentucky, 
will leave March 1 for Germany. During his two months 
of service President Donovan will advise the military 
government in Germany on general problems of higher 
education in that country. 
ment irom among a number of outstanding educators, 


He was selected for the assign- 
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*Indicates that N.E.A. dues have also been pledged or paid. 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho.tanp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








TERM EXPIRES 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, 
Chairman June 30, 1948 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
T. V. Fortensery, Morganfield............... June 30, 1950 


Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown....... 
‘James T. Aton, Vine Grove. 
Mrs. MarcurritE Fow er, 1207 Larue 

Ave., Louisville 9 





June 30, 1950 











TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 


Mrs. Lotrme McBrayer, Morehead........June 30, 1950 








M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 | 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset............---.-------- ..June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Miss SHemLa Jounnson, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1948 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


: OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distnict : 


President—Frank McGary, Bardwell 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szconp Distnicr: 
President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—A. E. Cross, Uniontown 


Taimp Distaict: 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fourts District: 
President—E. E. Tartar, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Furs Distaicr: 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Cenrrat Distaicr: 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie Georgetown 
Seeretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Upper CumBrkcanp District: ’ 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Mippte CumBertanp District: 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Uprer Kentucky River Disraict: 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern Distaict: 
President—Ben Coffman, Russell 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


NortHern District: 
President—James I. Tichenor 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbellsville 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville 
Secretary—Mrs. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College, 
Ashland 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville 

Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
(To be elected in October) 

Science Teachers, Conference of 
(No report) 


Speech, Teachers of 
(No report) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 


FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 

Music Section: 

President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—S, S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 


Agricultural Education 
President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 
Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 

Secretary—J. D. And Madi 
School, Madisonville 

Guidance Section 

President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 

Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 


Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Jean Jones, R. 3, Maysville, Kentucky 


ille Vocational 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith, Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette High School, Lexington 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 
President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 
President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 
(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Associatien 
(No report) 
Kentucky Cl 
(To be elected in November) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 
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K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lyach 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 


President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Tom C, Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 

Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A, R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 

Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E, A. Puanninc Boarp: 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 




















George Robi . Grayson June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Covi June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1949 
Henry Chamb Paduca June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 

Lexing! June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville June 30, 1948 





Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Coraginme...aave 30, 1948 


Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 
International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
President—Margaret Roser, Training School Librarian 
U. of Ky., Lexington 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Ceuncil of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 

Visual Education Association ‘ 

President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 

Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Beattyville 


Boarp or Trustees oF Teacuers’ RetirEMENT SySTEM : 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green.............. June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville. June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Frankfort 








January 1, 1952 





A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort...................January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 

Louisville June 30, 1949 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


ComMMIsSsION oN ProrgssionaL Eruics: 





TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville.........une 30, 1951 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 
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TIME EXPIRES 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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BOOK LOOKS 











TEXTBOOKS 


Ginn and Co.: The second edition of “One 
World in the Making” by William G. Carr is 
a clearly. written exposition enabling both old 
and young to understand the United Nations 
Charter. Part I discusses the importance 
of the Charter and organization of the U.N.; 
Part II is a detailed, scholarly analysis of the 
Charter; Part III includes a comprehensive 
bibliography. “Best-Liked Literature”, Book 
3, by Broening, McGregor, Koos, and Kefau- 
ver, is an excellent collection of literature 
for grade 9. Selections represent a variety 
of interests and authors, and teaching sug- 
gestions are adequate. 


D. C. Heath and Co.: “Molly, Pete and 
Ginger” is an interesting, colorfully illustrated 
pre-primer, accompanied by an_ attractive 
workbook and a detailed teachers guide. 
“Adventures With Plastics” by Newkirk, 
Hewitt, and Zutter presents all of the particu- 
lars of working with plastics in the school 
or home workshop. No part of the process 
seems to have been omitted, and there is an 
abundance of illustrative material. ‘Makers 
of the Americas” by Marion Lansing is a 
history for grades 5 and 6 which discusses 
Americans in relation to all of the Americas; 
this new approach broadens the sweep of his- 
tory and should be of much interest and 
value. There are many pictures and sug- 
gested activities. “Contemporary Problems 
Here and Abroad” by West, Merideth, and 
Wesley is a group of social studies units 
which may be used in various senior high 
school classes. Representative units are 
these: World Government, Planning for Pros- 
perity, and Latin America and the Future. 

Laidlaw Bros.: “Children Everywhere” by 
Yoakam, Hester, and Abney is a Basic Reader 
for elementary grades. Stories and pictures 
alike will provide good entertainment, and 
the text has been capably prepared. 
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Sage Books: “Adventure in Drawing” by 
Alfred Morang is a good, well-prepared book 
on drawing which offers innumerable sug- 
gestions to both teachers and students. Ex- 
ercises and examples are numerous. 

Scott, Foresman and Co.: “Discovering Our 
World” by Beauchamp, Williams, and Blough 
is a science book for grade 6 which is com- 
plete and up-to-date, including abundant sug- 
gestions for activities of the teacher as well 
as the students. 

Silver Burdett Co.: “Old World Lands” by 
Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen is a sixth 
grade geography book of Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, ‘and Australia, emphasizing the mode 
of life and outlook of the people. Illustra- 
tions are numerous and of undoubted aid in 
teaching and learning. 

Standard Printing Co.: “An Approach to 
Radio” by J. B. Shrewsbury, Electronic Indus- 
tries of Princeton, is a good text for high 
school classes in radio. Material is presented 
in readable, simple style and there are numer- 
ous diagrams, etc., for clarification. 

George W. Stewart, Publisher: “David Bar- 
nett’s Music Manual for Teachers”, Grade 1, 
offers many helpful suggestions to teachers 
giving group instructions. Included are 
stories, songs, exercises, and tests. 

World Book Co.: “Language for Daily | 
Use” by Dawson and Miller is a four-book | 
language series for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
The books are attractive in format, com- 
prehensive in scope, and sound in approach. 
“Mark My Words” by Marjorie Rosenberger 
is a workbook of vocabulary study for high 
school students. The motivation used is 
that of making word study an entertaining [ 
as well as valuable pastime. Spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and usage of about 3000 high ff 
school words are presented in an interesting, 
vital manner. 
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Puebla, Mexico 


Summer in Mexico 


A Summer School for Spanish Students will be conducted at Puebla, 
Mexico, June 21 to August 14, by the U. K. Romance Languages Depart- 
ment. Puebla, called “the Rome of Mexico,” is a charming colonial 
city; founded in the 16th century. Purposes of the eight-week session 
are to give students a first-hand knowledge of Spanish-American life, to 
make possible an interchange of cultural ideas, and to provide students 
an opportunity to gain fluency in the spoken language. For complete 
information, write to Head, Department of Romance Languages, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky. 
& 


Summer session on the Lexington campus opens June 18 


For information about courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















